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PREFATORY  NOTE 

This  poem  received  the  sixth  award  of  the  Emily  Chamberlain 
Cook  Prize,  offered  by  Professor  Albert  Stanburrough  Cook  of  Yale 
University  to  the  University  of  California  for  the  best  unpublished 
verse,  the  Committee  of  Award  consisting  of  Professor  Cornelius  B. 
Bradley,  of  the  University  of  California,  Professor  Charlton  U.  Lewis, 
of  Yale  University,  and  Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer,  of  New  York  City. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  CHATEAUBRIAND 


The  sun  dropped  into  blackness,  and  the  blast 

Snatched  up  the  freezing  ocean-spray,  and  cast 

The  sleet  against  the  windows  of  a  room. 

And  there,  awakening  in  the  darkest  gloom 

Amid  the  outcry  of  the  wailing  night, 

When  all  the  sky  was  black  and  the  wave  shone  white, 

There,  all  unwilling,  life  was  forced  on  me, 

And  in  that  awful  storm  the  shrieking  sea 

That  stifled  my  first  cry  with  wild  uproar, 

Crashing  through  boulders,  pounding  on  the  shore, 

Found  echo  in  my  soul.   The  salty  smell 

Of  sea  has  called  me  ever,  but  the  bell 

That  tolled  the  melancholy  tale  of  storms 

Has  entered  in  my  life,  where  sorrow  forms 

The  vital  part.   The  way  they  made  me  fight 

For  breath  and  life  all  blindly  that  first  night, 

The  way  I  won  a  life  that  is  but  pain, 

Burned  in  my  blood,  and  still  I  fight  and  gain 

The  things  I  hate. 

"When  but  a  little  child 
They  sent  me  to  Plancoet.   I  lived  exiled 
There,  watched  by  women  grown  sedate  and  old, 
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Who  creaked  and  chattered,  while  the  wild  sea  rolled — 

Singing  of  mystic  lands,  of  Aden's  Bay; 

But  when  the  boys  came  we  would  run  to  play 

Beneath  the  docks  in  barnacles  and  slime. 

When  we  had  money,  and  a  sailor  time, 

He  told  us  tales,  such  tales  as  sea-gulls  scream 

Of  woods  and  savages.    They  made  me  dream. 

Thus  years  passed  while  I  watched  the  wind  and  storm, 

And  everything  I  longed  for  took  the  form 

Of  wishing  my  life  like  the  moon's,  as  she 

Arises  over  hills,  but  sets  at  sea. 

Then,  when  the  hope  was  born  that  I  might  roam. 
And  know  the  world,  my  father  called  me  home 
To  Combourg  Castle,  silent  as  a  tomb, 
With  gliding  shades  and  echoes  in  the  gloom. 
In  that  great  castle  each  abode  alone. 
They  thought  I  studied,  but  the  wind  had  blown 
Free  fancies  of  the  ocean,  field,  and  sky, 
And  from  the  eaves  I  heard  the  martin's  cry. 

I  scarce  recall  the  day  my  uncle  sent 
For  me  to  come  to  Paris,  but  I  went 
A  victim,  hating  townsmen  great  and  small, 
My  uncle,  Marshal  Duras,  most  of  all, 
Whose  stately  form  belied  a  childish  mind. 
He  talked  with  tradesmen  while  I  trailed  behind, 
Sore  from  neglect.   At  last  came  round  the  day 
When  I  should  be  presented.  All  the  way 
I  trembled,  thinking  of  the  vast  Versailles 
And  this  great  brute  beside  me.   Soon  the  high 
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Stone  gates  appeared,  and,  scarce  alive,  I  passed 
Into  a  hall  where  men-at-arms  were  massed. 
But  then  it  seemed  as  if  a  breath  of  air 
Entered  my  stifled  soul,  for  I  could  dare 
To  laugh  with  soldiers.    Soon  we  left  the  hall, 
Silent ;  I  heard  my  foolish  footsteps  fall 
With  clatter  on  the  floor.    The  Marshal  led 
Through  lighted  winding  ways,  till  bright  ahead 
The  Bullseye1  gleamed,  and,  at  the  armorial  door, 
Trembling  and  pale,  I  heard  bluff  Duras  roar : 
"Go  in,  you  fool,  your  future  waits  inside; 
The  way  is  open.   What !  you  need  a  guide 
To  lead  you  into  fortune's  favored  room?" 

He  pushed  me  in,  and  there  I  felt  the  gloom 
Of  velvet  carpets,  cushions,  and  sharp  eyes, 
Blind  to  all  things  except  the  road  to  rise 
To  favor.   Heavy  perfume  filled  the  air, 
And  lazy  feathers  nodded  in  the  hair 
Of  jeweled  ladies.   All  the  drowsy  hum 
Of  voices,  velvet  voices,  found  me  dumb, 
And  I  was  stifled  by  brocaded  walls, 
While  Duras,  noisy  in  the  courtly  halls, 
Laughed  loudly  with  this  man  or  joked  with  that. 
But  when  I  spoke  my  quavering  voice  fell  flat, 
And  I  could  only  mumble  platitudes, 
And  quack  of  glories  of  the  seas  and  woods 
To  satin  ladies  waving  long  dyed  plumes, 
And  choking  all  the  air  with  sweet  perfumes. 

i  Eeeeption-room  in  the  Palace  at  Versailles. 
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Then,  when  I  moved  away,  I  could  but  see 

Tall  courtiers  with  their  dull  eyes  fixed  on  me, 

Wondering:  "Who  is  he?  or  of  what  estate! 

And  is  his  future  high  ?  We  '11  smile  and  wait. ' ' 

But  soon  a  murmuring  movement  stirred  the  hall. 

' '  The  king  has  risen ! ' '  some  one  cried,  and  all 

Drew  softly  back,  like  water  at  ebb  tide. 

And  when  the  great  escutcheoned  door  flew  wide, 

From  out  the  room  there  shone  a  golden  light, 

Such  as  the  moon  throws  of  a  summer  night 

Upon  the  sea.   Then,  from  a  courtier's  hand, 

The  king  received  his  cloak.   I  saw  him  stand 

Erect  and  radiant.   Low  the  people  bowed. 

He  stepped  into  the  hall.   Then  I  felt  proud 

And  unabashed  when  Duras  called  out :  ' 1  Sire, 

Le  Chevalier  Chateaubriand."   The  fire 

Of  loyal  love  leaped  to  my  eyes  and  heart. 

The  king  saluted,  and  I  saw  him  start 

To  speak.   Shaking,  I  searched  my  mind  for  some 

Light  word.   The  king  paused  open-mouthed  and  dumb, 

Then  flushed  and,  bowing,  pattered  off  to  mass, 

While  I  stood  gaping  there,  and  watched  him  pass. 

0  Louis !  six  years  later  saw  you  stand 
A  martyr.  It  is  but  a  careless  hand 

That  shapes  our  destinies.  But  let  it  fling 
My  life  away,  I  serve  France  and  my  king. 

1  always  loathed  the  life  at  court,  and  when 

I  wandered  through  bright  Paris,  I  saw  men 
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As  figures  in  an  ill-kept  antique  shop, 

Where  knotted  gnomes  and  trinkets  fall  on  top 

Of  Watteau  ladies,  and  a  polished  dish 

Is  full  of  Dresden  nobles,  cats,  and  fish. 

For  one  man  in  old  France's  style  would  wear 

A  powdered  wig,  silk  breeches,  and  with  care 

Carry  his  hat  beneath  his  arm,  and  stride 

Proudly  along,  his  rapier  at  his  side, 

While  next  to  him  went  one  with  hair  cut  short, 

No  powder,  and  an  English  coat,  the  sort 

Of  hat  worn  in  America;  and  all 

Strolled  from  the  Jacobins  to  the  court-ball. 

The  players,  politicians,  and  the  men 

Of  letters  mingled  in  the  streets  as  when 

Dim  shades  from  earth  converse  by  Lethe's  stream, 

And  people  changed  their  forms  as  in  a  dream. 

The  priests  and  butchers  gathered  into  knots, 

And  fought  each  other  over  silly  plots. 

This  one  would  say,  ' 1  There  11  be  a  civil  war, ' ' 

The  next,  "A  revolution.' '  Many  more 

Would  talk  of  chateaux  in  Ohio,  where 

They 'd  tame  the  Indians — and  each  aware 

He'd  not  a  sou.   The  royalist  would  say, 

Shrugging  his  shoulders :  1 1  You  will  see  some  day 

How  all  this  fuss  and  fury  will  be  still. 

We  only  need  a  parliamentary  bill. ' ' 

I  felt  as  in  a  desert  in  this  crowd. 

But  one  day,  as  I  mused,  I  watched  a  cloud 

Floating  and  turning  in  the  wind.   The  sea, 
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That  drew  its  exiled  vapor,  called  to  me. 

I  slipped  away,  fled,  as  a  cloud  the  sky, 

That  leaves  no  mark  to  show  where  it  passed  by ; 

Sailed  to  the  land  where  men  are  free  to  roam 

The  woods  where  God  lives,  and  they  call  it  home. 

I  tramped  the  earth  at  will,  and  lived  as  free 

As  the  wildest  bird  that  flies  where  every  tree 

His  castle  is,  for  God  created  man 

As  I  was  there.   Bearing  me  as  it  ran, 

The  river  served  my  sovereignty ;  the  woods 

"Were  filled  with  voices.   From  the  leafy  hoods 

Of  bushes,  unseen  creatures  sang  the  praise 

Of  man,  their  king.   And  shining  through  the  maze 

Of  leaves,  the  sun  made  lace  upon  the  grass. 

The  bristling  branches  bowed  to  let  me  pass, 

And  I  was  ruler  over  all.   0  men 

"Who  live  by  law  cooped  in  the  city,  when 

You  left  your  Maker's  hands,  did  He  decree 

That  you  should  sweat  and  cheat,  or  stand,  like  me, 

With  freedom  on  your  brow,  and  only  name 

As  sovereign  Him  whose  hand  can  hold  the  flame 

To  light  the  sun,  whose  mighty  word  holds  sway 

O'er  life  and  death,  whose  will  the  worlds  obey. 

There  silence  rules  the  earth  until  the  cry 

Of  some  wild  beast  is  heard.   The  great  trees  sigh 

As  lovers,  then  all  hush,  and  as  the  sun, 

The  pendulum  of  ages,  marks  the  run 

Of  freedom's  days,  both  man  and  beast  can  dream 

Of  God.  Each  thought  and  every  prayer  will  seem 
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To  mount  on  steps  of  moonbeams,  and  no  bond 
Of  man-made  ruler  holds  it  from  beyond 
The  visible.   The  birds  trill  hymns  on  high, 
And,  light  as  winds,  great  thoughts  traverse  the  sky. 

In  time  we  left  the  woods,  crossed  fields,  and  then 
Entered  a  town,  swarming  with  shouting  men, 
Who  cried  and  roared  under  the  flag  of  France. 
Jacobin  caps  were  waving  in  the  dance, 
And  I  could  only  hear  chaotic  words 
In  rasping  English,  and  saw  the  men  as  herds, 
And  wondered  what  the  clamor  all  might  mean. 
I  pulled  a  boy  aside,  and  there  between 
My  country's  snapping  flag  and  all  the  roar 
Of  foreign  brutes,  he  yelled :  ' '  Brave  France  no  more 
Will  stoop  to  any  king.   A  prison-room 
His  palace  is.    The  people  fix  his  doom. 
Brothers  they  live,  equal  and  free,"  he  cried. 
I  struck  his  face,  and  told  him  that  he  lied, 
And  turned  away  with  torture  in  my  soul. 
And  in  a  vision  saw  again  the  whole 
Resplendent  court  bow  to  their  king,  and  he 
A  god  among  them,  staring  mute  at  me. 
And  I  despised  those  men  who  all  for  gain 
Had  served  and  flattered  him  they  would  have  slain 
If  that  had  brought  them  gold.  Men  name  them  knights, 
Slothful  and  vain.   Humanity  that  fights 
For  love  is  knighthood.    Fattening  in  his  smile, 
They  schemed,  and  let  him  fall.   Their  lives  were  vile ; 
Since  thieves  are  worse  for  holy  names,  they  die 
Like  worms  beneath  the  Avenger's  heel — but  I 
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Who  would  not  grovel,  I  will  not  forsake ; 
Impostors  cringe,  where  dangers  but  awake 
Chateaubriand ! 

Half  crazed,  I  found  a  ship, 
And  sailed  for  France.   I  watched  the  swift  foam  slip 
And  drench  the  bow,  leap  into  crystal  spray, 
Gleam  in  the  air,  then  darkly  drop  away 
Deep  in  the  comber,  lost  in  the  green  wave, 
Lost  and  forgot !  a  king !  a  cell !  a  grave ! 
Each  night  I  saw  the  golden  moon  reborn 
To  rule  and  light  the  dark,  but  die  at  morn, 
Likening  its  destiny  with  ours  below, 
Who  dead,  are  lost,  as  far  as  man  can  know, 
While  it  will  rise  again,  of  purer  gold. 

One  day  the  sea  grew  rough,  the  wind  shrieked  cold 
And  cutting,  while  the  undulating  cloud 
Turned  dark.   The  sea  rose,  and  the  heavens  bowed 
Down  low  to  meet  it.   All  the  sky  was  black 
As  a  cavern-roof.   I  heard  the  rigging  crack, 
And  saw  but  blackness.   Only  when  there  flashed 
The  forked  lightning  that,  worse  than  darkness,  dashed, 
Piercing  the  roaring  air,  and,  bright  as  day, 
Shone  on  the  writhing  sea  and  freezing  spray, 
I  saw  the  waves  that  swept  our  ship,  and  drove 
Staggering  upon  a  desperate  course  that  wove 
'Mid  reefs.  A  black  cliff  towered  overhead. 
I  felt  the  crash  .  .  . 

They  thought  that  I  was  dead — 
Those  fisher  folk  who  saved  me  from  the  wreck. 
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A  wave  had  swept  me  off  before  the  deck 
Was  splintered.   From  their  hut  I  heard  the  sea 
Low  roaring,  heard  it  roar  and  mock  at  me. 
The  fisher's  wife  would  pass  me  with  a  smile, 
And,  when  I  raged  for  news,  would  say  the  while : 
"All  that  is  far  away,  my  son,  and  you — 
Come,  Jeanne,  and  talk ;  I  have  my  work  to  do. ' ' 
She  left  me  with  her  daughter,  Jeanne,  the  tall, 
In  whose  dark  eyes  the  shadows  seemed  to  fall 
As  in  the  woods.   Her  heart  loved  everything. 
There  came  a  time  I  told  her  of  my  king, 
And  of  the  treason  of  the  high-born  men 
Whom  he  had  loved,  but  who  had  cowered  when 
The  crazed  mob  yelled — she  stopped  me,  and  her  eyes 
Were  strangely  bright ;  from  quivering  lips :  1 1  Arise, 
For  you  are  well  once  more,  and  must  not  stay ; 
I  '11  find  a  horse  to  start  you  on  the  way. 
Go  to  your  king."    Silent  she  left  the  room. 
Then,  as  I  quit  the  hut  and  its  deep  gloom, 
And  saw  her  with  the  stolen  horse,  the  day 
Seemed  bright.   I  gave  her  gold ;  she  looked  away, 
And  dropped  it  in  the  dirt.   I  watched  it  slip 
Into  the  dust ;  I  saw  her  bite  her  lip, 
And  one  red  drop  upon  it  where  it  bled. 

I  kissed  her  brow — leapt  on  the  horse  and  fled, 
Fled  on  to  Paris,  left  her  standing  there, 
Trembling  and  white,  with  sunshine  on  her  hair. 
I  tried  to  shut  the  image  from  my  thought, 
And  spurred  the  horse.   But  as  I  rode  I  fought 
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A  million  demons  in  my  mind  and  heart. 
I  saw  her  white  hand  tremble,  felt  her  start, 
And  thought  I  saw  her  weeping  there  alone. 
The  horse's  shoe  rang  out  against  a  stone, 
And  as  I  heard  the  sharp  metallic  ring, 
It  seemed  to  cry,  ' 1  Ride  on,  on  to  your  king. ' ' 
The  hot  dust  stung  my  eyes  and  choked  my  throat, 
And  the  horse  panted,  and  his  sweating  coat 
Was  smoking  white.   Under  my  knee  he  strained, 
And  I  grew  sick,  but  yet  her  will  remained, 
' '  Ride,  ride  to  save  your  king. ' 1   Then  all  turned  black 
Before  me.   I  could  feel  the  horse's  back 
Writhing  and  stretching,  but  could  only  see 
Great  blotches,  and  hear  voices  calling  me 
From  all  around,  and  then  a  rock's  sharp  ring 
Under  my  horse 's  hoofs  cried  out,  ' '  The  king ! ' ' 
The  trees  we  passed,  the  very  earth  would  sing: 
' '  Ride  on  to  serve  your  king,  the  martyred  king ; 
On,  on,  ride  on. "   I  spurred  on,  night  and  day. 
Two  horses  fell  and  died  along  the  way, 
But  I  pressed  ever  forward.   Evening  fell 
When  I  was  nearing  Paris ;  loud  a  bell 
Was  clanging,  clanging.   Wildly  rode  a  man, 
Spurring  a  maddened  horse  that  bled  and  ran. 
I  called.   He  passed  me,  and  I  heard  the  pound 
Of  flying  hoofs  rush  by.   I  whirled  around 
And  raced  him,  caught  his  bridle,  stopped  him  short ; 
The  sweating  horse  reared  sideways  with  a  snort. 
I  seized  him — his  blood-shot  eyes  stared  straight  ahead. 
"What  word?"  I  cried.    He  gasped,  "The  king  is 
dead." 
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